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Total  f  ibe  r  c  onsumption  pe  r  pe  rson 
in  the  United  States  in  1958  was  33.  9 
pounds.  Thus,  for  the  second  suc- 
cessive year  per  capita  consumption 
registered  a  decline  of  about  6  percent. 
The  1958  total  was  the  lowest  in  20 
years,  as  was  the  1958  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  22.  1  pounds  of  cotton. 
Wool  consumption  reached  its  IcJwestv 
level  since  1934,  while  per  capita  con- 


sumption of  manmade  fibers  dropped 
below  the  levels  of  the  previous  3 
years.  However  a  substantial  increase 
from  the  very  low  1958  levels  may  be 
anticipated  in  1959. 

During  the  period  1955-58,  the 
postwar  downward  trend  in  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  natural  fibers, 
and  rising  consumption  of  manmade 
fibers  continued. 
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SUMMARY 

Domestic  mill  consimrption  for  1958-59  inay  rise  as  much  as  a  half  million 
bales  above  the  8  million  bales  of  last  season.    Consunrption  from  August  1 
through  Februaiy  28  totaled  4.9  million  running  bales,  about  8o,000  above  1957 . 
While  this  is  a  relatively  small  increase,  the  daily  rate  of  consxanption  during 
each  of  the  past  5  months  has  been  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  With  mill  margins 
at  their  highest  in  2  years,  mill  and  trade  inventories  low  and  tuifilled  orders 
rising,  consumption  is  likely  to  continue  above  last  year  during  the  next  five 
months . 

E3q)orts  through  January  1959  totaled  l.k  million  bales,  only  about  half 
as  much  as  during  the  same  6  months  last  year.    The  reduction  reflected  in- 
creased production  and  lower  consiimption  in  the  foreign  free  world  and  sharp 
declines  in  foreign  prices  relative  to  those  for  U.S.  cotton.  The  rate  of  ex- 
ports during  the  first  2  quarters,  seasonally  adjusted,  indicates  that  the  total 
for  the  1958-59  season  may  not  exceed  3  million  bales,  compared  with  5.7  million 
last  year. 

Total  disappearance  of  11. 5  million  bales  wotild  about  equal  the  1958  crop 
of  11.4  million  running  bales  plxis  estimated  imports.  As  a  result  no  significant 
change  appears  likely  in  the  carryover  \irtiich  totaled  8.7  million  bSLLes  on 
August  1,  1958. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  have  trended  downward  as  the  season  p3x>gressed. 
Ginnings  were  nearly  completed  by  mid-January  and  the  mid-February  price  of 
28.27  cents  per  poiand  for  upland  cotton  was  about  the  same  as  a  month  earlier. 
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It  was  3.4  cents  above  a  year  ago  when  the  remainder  of  the  relatively  late, 
weather -damaged  1957  crop  was  being  marketed  at  a  heavy  discount. 

Market  prices  have  fluctuated  within  narrow  limits  dxaring  most  of  the 
season,  but  have  been  below  a  year  ago  since  December.    In  February,  the  aver- 
age price  of  Middling  inch  cotton  on  the  ik  spot  markets  reached  the  season's 
low  of  34.28  cents  per  pound.    Premiums  and  discoionts  are  considerably  narrower 
than  a  year  ago. 

Prices  of  the  higher  grades  have  remained  below  support  as  reported 
purchases  on  the  Ih  spot  markets  totaled  5.8  million  bales,  a  third  below  last 
year  and  were  largely  limited  to  the  lower  grades.    As  a  result,  6.7  million 
bales  or  a  record  59  percent  of  the  I958  crop  had  been  placed  under  loan.  Net 
CCC  loan  stocks  totaled  6.5  million  bales  as  of  March  13 .    CCC  holdings  of  1957 
and  previous  crop  cotton  totaled  about  I.3  million  bales  on  that  date.  Thus 
total  CCC  holdings  were  7.9  million  bales,  3  million  above  a  year  ago  but  well 
below  the  record  ik.l  million  reached  January  20,  I956. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  in  I958  reached  a  20 -year  low  of 
22.2  poiands.    Total  fiber  consuniption  was  estimated  at  33.9  potuads,  showing 
a  6-percent  decline  for  the  second  successive  year.    With  a  rebuilding  of  trade 
inventories,  mill  use  and  hence  per  capita  consumption  in  I959  may  show  a 
substantial  increase. 

An  estimated  571,000  acres  will  be  included  in  the  Conservation 
Reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank.    Retirement  of  this  acreage  left  about  15*7  million 
base  acreage  allotments  on  which  69A38  farm  operators  with  base  allotments  of 
2.5  million  acres  have  indicated  a  preference  for  Choice  (b).    These  farmers 
received  a  40-percent  increase  in  their  base  acreage  allotments.    The  revised 
allotments  to  Choice  (b)  operators  total  3*6  million  acres.    The  million  acre 
addition  under  Choice  (b)  raises  the  national  acreage  allotment  to  17*3  mil- 
lion acres.    The  output  from  the  Choice  (b)  acres  will  be  eligible  for  support 
at  an  average  of  2^.70  cents  per  pound  basis  Middling  7/8"  cotton.  After 
deducting  the  Soil  Bank  acreage,  allotments  for  Choice  (A)  operators  total 
13.8  million  acres.    Production  from  this  (A)  acreage  will  be  eligible  for 
purchase  by  CCC  at  an  average  of  30.^  cents  per  pound,  basis  Middling  7/8 
inch  cotton. 

Allotments  for  extra -long  staple  cotton  total  an  additional  70,822  acres. 
The  support  for  the  1959  crop  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  has  been  set  at 
52.91  cents  per  pound,  net  weight,  reflecting  65  percent  of  the  February 
parity  price.    It  may  be  increased  if  60  percent  of  the  August  1  parity  price 
is  in  excess  of  this  amomt. 

RECENT  DEVELOFMENB 

1958  Crop  Totals 

11.4  Million  Running  Bales 

The  1958  crop  was  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  March  20 
at  about  11.4  million  running  bales,  compared  with  the  10. 9  million  bale  crop 
in  1957  and  I3.2  million  in  I956.    The  I958  total  incliides  pre -season  ginnings 
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Table  1. — Cotton  ginned:    IMited  States,  crops  of 
1956,  1957  and  1958 


State  ' 

1956 

\    1957  . 

\  1958 

\  1956 

i  1957 

S  1958 

1  / 

y 

y 

.  1/0/ 

1  /  ■ 

!  ^ 

1  / 

•  y 

1/0/ 
:    1/  2/ 

1,606 

1,000 

1,666 

1,666 

.1,666 

1,000 

running 

running 

running 

b€J.es 

bGuLes 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

500  lb. 

500  lb. 

500  lb. 

United  States  : 

13,151 

10,880 

11,^5 

13,310 

10,961* 

11,502 

Alabazna  : 

7^*6 

527 

1*U2 

758 

536 

1*1*5 

Arizona  ! 

823 

75i^ 

737 

821* 

758 

73^ 

Arkansas  : 

1,399 

965 

923 

982 

926 

California  i 

1,1*66 

1,557 

l,62li- 

1,^53 

l,5it5 

1,610 

Florida 

:  9 

7 

6 

9 

7 

6 

Georgia 

:  579 

390 

3^9 

578 

39^ 

351 

Illinois 

:  3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Kentucky- 

:  8 

^^ 

h 

8 

1* 

3 

Louisiana 

:  570 

3I46 

293 

583 

3^1-9 

296 

Mississippi 

:  1,577 

1,070 

953 

1,609 

1,080 

961 

Missouri 

:  1^7 

183 

285 

10*3 

179 

275 

Hew  Mexico 

:  283 

223 

277 

286 

223 

286 

North  Carolina 

:  366 

236 

261 

362 

232 

258 

Oklahoma 

:  260 

259 

308 

258 

261 

310 

So\xth  Carolina 

:  522 

3^7 

302 

513 

31a* 

298 

Tennessee 

:  527 

l^0l^ 

ku. 

51^7 

1*13 

1*11* 

Texas 

:  3,555 

3,601 

1^,242 

3,631 

3,61»8 

^,325 

Virginia 

:  11 

7 

8 

11 

8 

8 

1/  Tot€LLs  were  made  before  data  were  rounded  to  tho\isands. 
2/  Preliminary. 

The  United  States  total  for  1958  includes  212,569  bales  of  the  crop  of 
1958  ginned  prior  to  August  1  which  were  counted  in  the  supply  for  the  cotton 
season  of  1957-58,  compared  with  230,756  for  1957  and  l*Oi*,81*5  for  1956.  In- 
cluded are  10,151  bales  from  the  crop  of  1958  which  glnners  estimated  would 
be  ginned  after  the  March  canvass  compared  with  7,785  for  1957  and  2,li66  for 
1956.    Also  included  are  81,858  bales  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  for  1958, 
compared  with  79,66o  for  1957  and  1*9,701  for  1956. 

The  average  gross  weight  per  bale  for  1958  is  503.3  pounds  compared  with 
503.8  for  1957  and  506.O  for  I956.    The  number  of  active  cotton  gins  for  the 
crop  of  1958  is  5,797  compared  with  6,3*^9  for  1957  and  6,662  for  1956. 


Bureau  of  the  Census,  report  of  March  20,  1959 
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of  212,569  balesj  and  10,151  bales  whictL  ginners  estimated  voiild  be  ginned 
aifter  the  March  canvass.    The  195S  crop  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  vas 
81,858  bales  compared  vith  79,660  for  1957  and  ^1-9,701  for  I956  (table  l). 

The  1958  crop  vas  harvested  on  11,9  million  acres  according  to  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board  estimate  of  December  8,  1958.    Based  on  the  March  20  ginnings 
report,  the  Indicated  yield  is  thus  466  pounds  per  acre,  about  12  percent 
above  the  previous  record  of  klj  pounds  reached  in  1955* 

The  average  gross  veight  per  ninm'ng  bale  continued  its  downward  trend. 
The  average  of  503.3  pounds  for  I958  compares  with  503.8  in  1957  and  506.O 
in  1956. 

Q^ality  high 

Middling  and  higher  White  grades  accounted  for  U8.7  percent  of  the  up- 
land cotton  ginned  in  the  United  States  this  season.    The  grade  index  of  the 
1958  crop  was  95*7  (Middling  White  equals  lOO).    This  compares  with  91»7  a 
year  earlier  and  96. 0  two  years  ago.    Spotted  and  other  colored  cotton 
amounted  to  about  Ih  percent  of  total  ginnings,  compared  with  more  than 
36  percent  of  the  weather-damaged  1957  crop. 

The  average  staple  of  the  1958  crop  upland  cotton  was  a  record 
32.8  thirty- seconds  inches  against  32.6  thirty- seconds  in  the  preceding  sea- 
son.   Cotton  in  the  lengths  29/32  inches  and  shorter  comprised  the  smallest 
proportion  of  total  ginnings  on  record,  while  cotton  stapling  I-I/16  inches 
and  more  comprised  k-'^oj  percent  of  ginnings. 

American-Egyptian  cotton  ginned  this  season  also  contained  proportion- 
tely  more  of  the  higher  grades  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  average  staple 
was  about  the  same.    Grades  3  and  higher  comprised  about  5^  percent  of  total 
ginnings.    Cotton  stapling  I2  inches  and  longer  totaled  68  percent  of  the 
1958  crop. 

Loan  Stocks 
High 

Purchases  at  the  ik  spot  markets  through  March  I3  totaled  5 •8  million 
bales,  3  million  less  than  last  season,  and  have  consisted  largely  of  the 
lower  grades.    As  a  result  an  unusually  high  proportion  of  c\irrent  ginnings 
has  gone  under  loan. 

Through  March  I3,  6,711,135  bales  of  cotton,  a  record  fifty -nine  per- 
cent of  the  crop,  had  been  placed  under  loan.    Repayments  totaled  less  than 
200,000  bales.    Thus  net  CCC  loan  stocks  totaled  6.5  million  bales.    In  terms 
of  volxme,  outstanding  loans  on  a  comparable  date  were  exceeded  only  in  1953 
when  the  crop  was  4.9  million  bales  higher.    Recent  loan  entries  have  been 
small  and  only  slightly  above  repayments.    By  March  I3  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  1958  crop  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  had  been  placed  under  loan,  and 
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loans  were  outstanding  on  50,000  bales.  The  proportion  of  net  loan  entries 
to  cotton  production  has  varied  greatly  by  States,  depending  on  market  con- 
ditions • 

CCC  Holdings 
Rise 

Through  March  l6,  CCC  had  sold  2.1  million  bales  of  upland  cotton  un- 
der the  1958-59  export  program.    In  addition,  252,000  bales  were  registered 
under  the  payment-in-kind  program,  and  97 j  000  bales  of  cotton  were  sold  for 
unrestricted  use  or  transferred  to  ICA  for  foreign  relief.    Dispositions  un- 
der the  1958-59  programs  thus  totaled    2,k    million  bales,  of  which    I.5  mil- 
lion took  place  after  August  1,  1958*    Stocks  of  1957  and  previous  crop  cot- 
ton remaining  in  CCC  hands  as  of  March  I3,  1959  totaled  l,k  million  bales. 

The  sales  catalog  of  CCC  stocks  of  1957  and  earlier  crops  totaled  about 
1,251,000  bales  as  of  March  I8.   Raingrown  cotton  totaled  1,176,000  bales  and 
irrigated  cotton  was  75,000  bales.    The  bulk  of  the  cataloged  cotton  is  in 
the  spotted  grades  and  in  the  lengths  shorter  than  1  inch.    An  estimated 
146,000  bales  of  cotton  in  the  CCC  inventory  have  not  yet  been  listed  in  the 
catalog. 

Total  CCC  price  support  holdings  of  cotton  (owned  and  under  loan,  but 
excluding  export  dispositions)  totaled  7o9  million  bales  as  of  March  I3,  1959^ 
This  was  3.I  million  above  a  year  ago,  but  well  below  the  record  lk,2  million 
reached  January  20,  1956  (table  9). 

Farm  Prices  Steady 
Show  Slight  Decline 

The  price  of  cotton  at  the  farm  trended  downward  as  the  harvest  pro- 
gressed.   The  mid-February  price  of  28.27  cents  received  by  farmers  for  up- 
land cotton  was  relatively  xmchanged  from  January.    Throughout  the  season  the 
better  grades  have  gone  under  loan  and  farm  prices  have  reflected  marketing 
of  the  lower  grades. 

The  February  price  was  3.4  cents  above  a  year  earlier  when  the  weather- 
damaged  cotton  was  sold  at  heavy  discounts.    Farm  prices  for  upland  cotton 
averaged  75  percent  of  parity  in  February  1959,  against  7^  percent  in  January 
and  65  percent  in  February  a  year  ago. 

Prices  received  for  American-Egyptian  cotton  averaged  kj.J  cents  per 
pound  as  of  February  I5  compared  with  k8,l  cents  a  month  earlier  and  5I.3  a 
year  ago.    Prices  for  American-Egyptian  cotton  averaged  59  percent  of  the  mid- 
February  parity  for  extra-long  staple  cotton. 

The  parity  price  for  upland  cotton  based  on  data  for  February  1959  was 
37.87  cents  per  po\md.    This  is  .13  cent  below  a  month  earlier  and  compares 
with  38.08  cents  a  year  ago.    Parity  for  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  mid- 
February  was  81.1  cents  per  pound,  .3  cent  below  January.    The  Febinaary  1958 
parity  price  was  82.1  cents. 
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Spot  Market  Prices 
Slightly  Lover 

Market  prices  have  fluctuated  within  narrow  limits  during  most  of  the 
season.     The  monthly  average  price  of  Middling  inch  cotton  at  the  ik  spot 
markets  ranged  from  a  high  of  3^-83  in  A\igust  to  a  low  of  3^-28  in  February. 
The  season's  low  was  reached  on  February  19  when  the  price  averaged  3^-2^  cents 
per  pound,  the  lowest  point  since  mid-November  1957-    Monthly  prices  averaged 
above  a  year  earlier  until  December  1958  but  the  steady  decline  thereafter 
brought  Dec  ember -February  prices  to  an  average  of  .h^  cent    below  a  year 
earlier.    By  March  23,  the  average  price  had  risen  to  3^-^l  cents. 

Fourteen  market  average  prices  are  1  to  2  cents  below  the  average  cost 
of  repossessing  cotton  from  the  CCC  loan.     Some  loan  equities,  however,  have 
been  selling  at  prices  which  netted  farmers  from  $1.00  to  as  much  as  $10.00 
per  bale  for  a  few  qualities.    The  bulk  of  the  offerings,  however,  was  at  a 
level  that  netted  producers  an  equity  payment  of  from  $2.00  to  $6.00  per  bale. 

Prices  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  on  the  El  Paso  and  Phoenix  markets 
have  varied  less  than  1  cent  during  the  first  7  months  of  the  current  season. 
Prices  have  been  generally  above  the  average  loan  rate  at  these  markets.  The 
average  price  of  base  quality  American -Egyptian  cotton  (Grade  3^  I'i"  inch)  was 
36. kO  cents  per  pound  in  January  and  February  1959-    This  was  .78  cent  below 
the  season  high  reached  in  November,  but  6.9  cents  below  a  year  ago.  In 
February,  Egyptian  cotton  was  delivered  at  mill  points  in  New  England  at 
^3 -90-^^ -00  cents  per  pomd,  or  about  16  cents  below  the  delivered  price  of 
comparable  grades  of  American-Egyptian  cotton. 

Premiijms  Widen, 
Discounts  Narrow 
in  February 

Premiums  for  grades  above  Middling  widened  slightly  during  February  in 
the  ih  spot  markets,  thus  halting  a  narrowing  trend  which  began  in  April  1958. 
However,  average  grade  premiums  in  February  1959  were  about  a  fourth  lower 
than  a  year  earlier,  due  to  the  combined  effect  of  increased  supplies  of  the 
higher  grades  from  the  1958  crop  as  well  as  the  concentration  of  trade  buying 
on  the  lower  grades . 

These  factors  have  also  tended  to  narrow  somewhat  the  discounts  for 
grades  below  Middling.     This  trend  continued  in  February  for  the  tenth  conse- 
cutive month.     The  February  1959  average  discount  for  Strict  Low  Middling 
1-inch  cotton  was  3 '27  cents  (327  points),  about  21  percent  less  than  a  year 
ago.    DiscoTints  for  the  shorter  staples  narrowed  for  the  seventh  consecutive 
month  in  February.    At  3-56  cents,  the  average  discount  for  Middling  7/8  was 
the  narrowest  for  any  month  since  February  1957-     The  average  discount  for  the 
past  7  months  was  3-73  cents.     This  compares  with  the  discount  under  the  loan 
program  for  the  1958  crop  of  3-85  cents. 
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Mill  Consumption 
Rising 

Mill  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  from 
August  3,  1958  through  Febrviary  28,  I959  totaled  ii-, 907,28?  running  "bales. 
If  adjusted  for  the  period  August  1,  1958-Fehruary  28,  1959,  the  total  would 
"be  ^4-, 932, 000,  about  8o,000  hales  more  than  the  adjusted  total  for  a  year 
earlier. 

The  daily  rate  of  consTmption  diiring  the  past  5  months  has  averaged 
above  last  year.    In  February,  the  daily  rate  totaled  nearly  35,000  bales,  the 
highest  since  October  195^  (table  2).    If  the  daily  rate  from  March  through 
July  were  to  follow  the  seasonal  trend,  the  total  for  the  season  would  reach 
8.5  million  bales  (See  tables  23  and  2h) .    It  now  appears  likely  that  consump- 
tion in  1958-59  "Will  approximate  this  level. 

Mill  buying  for  prompt  and  nearby  shipment  has  been  fairly  active  in 
recent  weeks. 


Table    2. — Daily  rate  of  cotton  consumption,  by  months, 
August -February,  1957-58  and  1958-59 


Month 

:  1957-58 

i  1958-59 

Bales 

Bales 

Avigust 

''.  33,277 

31,938 

September 

!  32,963 

32,395 

October 

:  32,799 

33,335 

November 

:  32,580 

33,642 

December 

:  28,^9^ 

29,096 

January 

31,911 

34,368 

February 

:  31j97^ 

34,983 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Mill  Margins 
Improving 

Prices  for  cloth  have  strengthened  in  recent  months  while  cotton  prices 
have  been  relatively  stable.    Mill  margins— the  spread  between  the  price  of 
a  pound  of  cotton  and  its  approximate  cloth  equivalent --have  widened  and 
reached  their  highest  level  in  2  years.     Prices  for  cotton  cloth  in  February 
averaged  60.5O,  2^  cents  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  while  those  for  cotton 
averaged  about  .45  cent  per  potmd  lower  than  in  February  1958.    The  average 
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mill  margin  of  25.97  cents  in  February  compares  vith  25.01  cents  a  month  earlier 
and  24.26  cents  a  year  ago.    Monthly  mill  margins  averaged  22.75  cents  in  the 
1958  calendar  year  and  24.87  in  1957. 

Stock  Ratio 

Declines  Sharply 

The  ratio  of  stocks  to  iinfilled  orders  for  broadwoven  goods  at  cotton 
mills  declined  to  .38  in  December — the  lovest  level  since  May  1956.  In 
January  1959  "the  ratio  was  .39*    In  April  1958  the  ratio  vas  at  a  6-year  high 
of  .72.    In  the  past,  a  decline  of  this  magnitude  in  the  ratio  has  indicated  a 
substantial  increase  in  mill  consumption  (table  3)« 

Part  of  the  decline  in  the  ratio  may  reflect  a  deliverate  reduction  in 
inventories  in  anticipation  of  lower  cotton  prices  next  season.  Inventories 
in  December  were  equal  to  5«1  weeks'  production  compared  to  5 •6  in  August 
while  unfilled  orders  rose  to  13*5  weeks'  production  from  9'2  in  August. 


Table  3« — Cotton  broadwoven  goods  at  cotton  mills:    Ratio  of  stocks  to 
unfilled  orders,  United  States,  by  months,  January  195^  to  date 


Year 

:                                      End  of  month 

beginning 

[  Jan. 

;  Feb. 

• 

Mar.  * 

Apr.  ; 

May  : 

June 

January  1 

1954 

.55 

.5^ 

.55 

.65 

.52 

.52 

1955 

.34 

.36 

.38 

.41 

.38 

.36 

1956 

:  .22 

.22 

.27 

.30 

.34 

.44 

1957 

.53 

.55 

.57 

.62 

.55 

.60 

1958 

.60 

•  67 

.70 

.72 

.70 

.69 

1959 

.39 

July  ; 

Aug.  • 

Sept. 

.     *     Oct . 

;  Nov. 

1  Dec. 

!  Av. 

1954 

.52 

.53 

M 

.46 

M 

.39 

.51 

1955 

.33 

.28 

.26 

.25 

.23 

.23 

.32 

1956 

.48 

.54 

.51 

.41 

.46 

.49 

.39 

1957 

.62 

.66 

.63 

.65 

.55 

.52 

.59 

1958 

.57 

.61 

.58 

.52 

.42 

.38 

.60 

The  American  Cotton  Manufacutrers  Institute,  Inc. 


Foreign  Prodxictlon  Higgler, 
Consungtion  Lover 


Aggregate  foreign  free  world  production  is  estimated  at  I7.3  million 
bales  in  1958-59.    The  prospective  Increase  of  600,000  bales  above  last  season 
although  substantial.  Is  below  earlier  estimates  of  up  to  1  million  bales  ' 
Beginning  season  stocks  In  net  exporting  countries  were  about  700.OOO  bales 
higher  and  100,000  bales  lower  In  net  importing  countries.    Total  Indigenous  sup- 
plies In  the  foreign  free  world  will  thus  reach  27.2  million  balesr^  contra^. 
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consumption  is  expected  to  decline  700,000  bales  from  1957-58,  to  19.7  million 
bales  this  season.    Reduction  in  the  importing  countries  (mainly  Western  Europe 
and  Japan)  will  more  than  offset  increases  in  exporting  countries  (table  k) . 

Table  k. — Cotton:    Supply  and  distribution  in  the  foreign 
free  world, -1957-58  and  1958-59 


Item 


1958-59  2/ 


Starting  carryover 
Production 
Imports  from  U.  S. 

Total  supply 
Consumption 

Exports  to  U.  S.,  net  exports  to 
Communist  countries,  and  destroyed 
Total  disappearance 
Ending  carryover 


1/  Preliminary]  2/  Estimated. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


Million  bales 

9.2 
16.7 

5.7 
31.6 
20.4 

l.k 
21.8 
9.8 


Million  bales 
9T8 

17.3 
3.0 
30.1 
19.7 

l.k 
21.1 
9.0 


Statistics  for  the  first  few  months  of  this  season  show  that  foreign 
free  world  consumption  is  running  at  a  rate  considerably  below  last  yeajr.  The 
estimated  decrease  takes  into  account  the  fact  that  textile  activity  during  the 
last  half  of  the  1957-58  season  was  already  curtailed  in  many  countries. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  of  600,000  bales  in  foreign  free  world 
production,  the  Communist  countries  may  have  increased  their  output  by  over 
2  million  bales.    Aggregate  foreign  cotton  production  in  1958-59  will  thus 
total  about  33-4  million  bales  compared  with  30. 7    in  1957-58  (table  5).  Record 
foreign  production  this  season  reflects  higher  yields  and  continued  acreage 
expansion. 

Table  5. — Cotton:    World  acreage  and  production  1957- 58  and  1958-59 


Area 

Acreage 

:  Production 

;  1957-58 

;    1958-59  y 

\  1957-58 

;  1958-59  1/ 

Million  acres     Million  acres 

Million  bales 

Million  bales 

United  States  : 

13,558 

11,858 

10,964 

11,581 

Foreign  free 

world 

45, 972 

l^-7,2i^-2 

16,741 

17,334 

Communist 

countries  : 

19,820 

20,400 

13,955 

15,085 

Total 

79,350 

79,500 

41,660 

44,000 

1/  Estimated. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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World  Cotton 
Trade  Declines 

Reduced  consimption,  normally  £u:conipanied  by  lover  stock  holdings^ 
tends  to  reduce  foreign  Import  requirements.    It  is  estimated  that  1958-59 
vorld  trade  in  cotton  vill  decline  I.7  million  bales  from  the  1^.2  million 
(500  pounds  gross  veight)  bales  exported  in  1957-58 •    Exports  from  the  U.  S. 
are  likely  to  decline  more  than  total  world  trade. 

This  view  is  being  confirmed  by  developments  to  date.    Foreign  export- 
ing countries,  which  do  not  have  the  resources  to  carry  lEurge  stocks ,  have 
assisted  the  movement  of  their  sirrpluses  by  price  concessions  and  special 
trading  arrangements.    Statistics  for  the  first  few  months  of  the  season 
indicate  that  exports  from  many  major  foreign  surplus  producing  countries 
axe  well  ahead  of  a  year  ago.    Meanwhile  foreign  importers  are  limiting 
their  total  purchases  to  ioimediate  needs. 

Foreign  Prices 
Continue  Weak 

Hie  disparity  between  the  prices  of  foreign  growths  and  comparable 
U.  S.  cotton  has  tended  to  remain  large.    These  disparities  are  greater  on 
foreign  import  msirkets  than  would  appear  from  a  cmiparison  of  spot  prices 
mainly  because  of  the  prevalence  of  special  trading  arrangaaents  (table  10). 
Mexican  cotton  was  quoted  on  European  import  markets  in  early  March  at 
2^  to  3  cents  below  compsirable  U.  S.  \xpland  types  while  cotton  from  the 
Soviet  IMion  was  as  much  as  6  cents  lower. 

Exports  Continue 
To  Decline 

Exports  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  season  amounted  to 
1.^  million  bales,  about  half  as  much  as  a  year  esirlier  (table  11). 

According  to  the  average  seasonal  pattern  of  eacports  (recently  revised 
to  Include  the  last  quarter  rush  to  export  under  the  time  limit  set  by  the 
CCC  export  sales  programs),  k8,3  percent  of  a  normal  yeeur's  exports  ordi- 
narily move  by  the  end  of  Janiaary  (table  12).    Actixal  exports  of  1.4  million 
bales  for  this  period  of  1958-59  would  thus  indicate  that  the  total  may  not 
exceed  3  million  bales.    Unless  the  \isual  sesisonal  decline  frcsa  the  second 
quarter's,  ratr.  can  be  averted,  it  seems  \mlikely  that  exports  during  the 
1958-59  season  will  greatly  exceed  this  figure.    Private  estimates  indicate 
that  exports  in  February  and  early  March  continued  at  a  downweird  trend. 

Greatest  Decline  in  Exports 
To  Traditional  Markets 

^e  b\ilk  of  the  l,k  million  bale  export  decline  so  far  this  season  has 
been  in  cotton  1  inch  and  over  to  Western  Europe,  Canada  and  Japan.  During 
the  period  August  1,  1958-January  3I,  1959  combined  exports  to  the  Ifaited 
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Kingdom,  Germany  and  Italy  were  73  percent  below  the  same  months  last  season, 
while  those  to  Japan  and  Canada  were       emd  73  percent  lower  respectively 
(table  6)« 


Table    6~U.  S.  cotton  exports  to  selected  areas, 
August-January  1957-58  and  1958-59 


Country  ! 
or  area  \ 

1957-58  i 

1958-59 

:  Change 

1,000  bales 

1,000  bales 

1,000  bales 

United  Kingdom  ; 

:  367 

110 

-257 

Western  Germany  ; 

383 

169 

-21U 

Italy  ; 

:  277 

92 

-185 

Spain  ; 

;  68 

166 

98 

Other  Europe  ! 

:  629 

2k3 

-386 

Canada 

\  118 

31 

-87 

Japan 

:  565 

258 

-307 

All  other 

\  kk2 

367 

-75 

Total 

:  2,Qh9 

-11^13 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Government  Export  Financing 
Below  Last  Year 

Cotton  sold  for  export  by  CCC  and  cotton  to  be  exported  under  the  pay- 
ment-in-kind program  may  receive  additional  export  financing  assistance  under 
the  various  special  export  programs. 

Authorizations  through  March  15  tuader  Public  Law  kSO,  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act,  and  Export-Import  Bank  loans  totaled  302  million  dollars,  provid- 
ing for  the  movement  of  about  1.9  million  bales  of  cotton.    In  addition, 
PL  kSO  agreements  have  been  signed  for  the  export  of  29  million  dollars  worth 
of  cotton  (approximately  l80,000  bales)  for  which  purchase  authorizations  have 
not  yet  been  issued  (table  7).    Agreements  and  authorizations  as  of  this  date 
last  year  amounted  to  379  million  dollars. 
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Table      — Special  programs  of  the  IF.  S.  Government  for  financing  cotton 
exports:    Fiscsil  years  beginning  July  1,  I957  and  1958  1/ 


Program 

:  1957-50 

:  1958-59 

:       Value  ; 

[  Quantity 
2/ 

;       Value  • 

'  Quantity 

;  s/ 

Mutual  Security  Act 
Export -Import  Bank 
Public  Law 

Title  I  : 
Title  II  : 

Total  ! 

:    Mil.  dol.       Mil.  bales         Mil.  dol.         Mil.  bales 

:       108.8                0.7                 102.6  0.7 
:       112.7                  .7                   79.8  .5 

:       133.0                 .9              3/118.8  .7 

:      5.0          y            1.0  y 

:       359.5                2.3                 302.2  1.9 

1/  Authorized  for  delivery,  shipments  and  disbursement.    Authorizations  made 
in  1957-58  but  not  shipped  by  June  30,  1958  are  reported  under  1958-59. 
2/  Running  bales,  partly  estimated.    3/  Excltides  agreements  with  France, 
Iceland,  Pakistan,  and  Urugusiy  amounting  to  about  29  million  dollars  for  which 
purchase  authorizations  have  not  been  issued,    k/  Less  than  50^CK)0  bales. 


F3X)m  July  1  through  December  31  ^  1958  it  is  estimated  that  about 
860,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross  weight)  moved  into  export  with  the  assistance 
of  the  special  programs.    In  addition,  deliveries  have  been  made  to  barter 
contractors  of  about  lit6,000  bales  of  cotton  and  notifications  of  destination 
have  been  received  for  7^^000  bales  of  this  total.    Including  the  barter  cotton 
known  to  be  exported,  the  special  government  programs  account  for  approximately 
57  percent  of  total  cotton  exports  during  the  first  half  of  the  cxirrent  fiscal 
year  (table  I3).    Excluding  barter,  this  would  leave  about  one  million  bales 
to  be  shipped  during  January-Jtine  1959  under  existing  authorizations  including 
approximately  135^000  bales  that  are  known  to  have  delivery  deadlines  after  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

A  large  part  of  the  remainder  is  likely  to  move  out  during  the  current 
marketing  year.    However  some  of  the  financing  made  available  may  not  in  fact 
be  used  by  importers,  or  they  may  delay  pxirchases  mtil  the  next  marketing 
year  when  the  8-cent  rate  of  subsidy  becomes  effective  under  the  payment-in- 
kind  programs.    On  the  other  hand,  additional  agreements  may  be  concluded  to 
finance  cotton  exports  during  1958-59'    In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958 
exports  of  about  2.3  million  bales  were  financed  with  about  300  million  dollars. 

Cotton  Products  Export  Payment 

During  the  first  7  months  of  the  current  marketing  year,  export  pay- 
ments on  cotton  products  totaled  $7-9  million  covering  II8  million  pounds 
of  products.    Of  this  total  ^1.2  million  covering  I9  million  pounds  were 
made  in  Febriiary  1959' 
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Payments  under  this  program  are  designed  to  CQogpensate  domestic  cotton 
textile  prodiicers  for  the  cheaper  cotton  available  to  foreign  ln^^^«  under  the 
CCC  escport  and  payment- in-kind  programs.    Payment  rates  are  announced  monthly 
and  have  ranged  from  a  high  of  6.63  cents  per  poimd  to  a  low  of  5.61,  the 
rate  in  effect  for  March.    Cumulative  payments  since  the  beginning  of  the 
program  on  Avigust  1,  I956  total  J[,k  million  dollars.    Exports  to  Canada, 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines  account  for  about  half  of  total  payments  to  date, 
as  veil  as  in  February-  (table  Ik). 

Laports  Relatively 
Ifachanged 

Most  of  the  cotton  imported  into  the  lilted  States  is  subject  to  quota 
limitations.    The  annual  quota  for  cotton  stapling  1-1/6  Inches  or  more  is 
abOTit  95^118  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross)  of  which  85,600  bales  is  extra-long 
staple  and  Tanguis  cotton.    As  of  March  12,  the  Bureau  of  Customs  reported 
that  this  quota  was  filled.    The  quota  for  cotton  under  I-I/8  inches  (other 
than  rou^  or  harsh  cotton  under  3/4  inch)  is  30,244  bales  of  which  about 
20,000  bales  (mainly  from  Mexico)  had  been  entered  by  March  12* 

The  Census  statistics  indicate  that  through  January  1959>  123,000 
bales  of  cotton  had  been  entered  for  consutaption  cooipared  with  127,000  during 
the  first  5  months  of  1957-58.    The  total  for  1958-59,  including  non-quota 
cotton,  is  estimated  at  about  l40,000  bales,  or  about  the  same  as  last 
season. 

TotsJ.  Disappeareuice  Lower 
Carryover  About  Itachanged 

Total  disappearance  of  cotton  in  1958-59  may  be  the  lowest  since 
1955_56,    With  domestic  consunaption  estimated  at  close  to  8j  million  bales 
and  exports  around  3  million,  a  total  disappearance  of  about  11,500,000  bales 
is  in  prospect.    This  figure  indicates  little  change  in  the  carryover  from 
the  8*7  million  bales  on  August  1,  1958. 

The  level  of  the  carryover  will  depend  in  peurt  on  the  amount  of 
1959  crop  cotton  ginned  before  August  1.    The  carryover  on  Augiast  1,  1958 
of  8,737,000  bales  included  pre-season  ginnings  from  the  I958  crop  of 
213,000  bales.    The  average  for  the  previous  5  crops  was  337,000  bales  or 
an  average  of  2.5  percent  of  each  crop.    Early  ginnings  take  place  mainly 
in  So\ith  Texas,  and  it  appears  likely  that  relative  production  in  this  area 
will  be  higher  this  season. 

Extra-Long  Staple  Cotton 
Supply  and  DisappesLrance 

The  1958  crop  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  totaled  81,858 
running  bales,  according  to  the  March  20  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
American-Egyptian  cotton  ginned  this  season  averaged  higher  in  grade  but  some- 
what shorter  in  staple  than  a  year  earlier. 
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The  beginning  carryover  was  121,700  bsG.es.    This  incliided  a  balance 
of  43,000  bales  remaining  unsold  from  the  50,000  bales  of  American-Egyptian 
cotton  relesised  from  the  strategic  stockpile  and  offered  to  sale  for  CCC 
(table  8). 


Table  8. — Carryover  of  extra-long  staple  cotton:  By 
growths,  U.  S.  1950-58 


Year 
beginning 
August  1 

American  : 
Egyptian  : 

Sea 
Island 

Egyptian 

Peruvian 

;  Total 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

1950  ■ 

2.8 

0.6 

58.5 

3.2 

65.1 

1951  : 

:  21.3 

.8 

56.1 

k.2 

82.lv 

1952  ; 

:  10.3 

.5 

33.1 

k.O 

47.9 

1953  ! 

:  31.9 

.5 

58.1 

93.9 

:  102.7 

.6 

52.9 

2.2 

i58.lt 

1955 

:  139.9 

.8 

30.9 

5.3 

176.9 

1956 

:  108.8 

1.6 

lk,2 

7.1 

131.7 

1957 

:  31.8 

.8 

2jS.k 

53.3 

1958  1/ 

:    2/109.  It 

.7 

8.0 

3.6 

2/121.7 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Includes  abotxb  lt-3>000  bales  remaining  from  the  50,000  bales  released 
from  the  strategic  stockpile. 


Bureau  of  the  Census. 


With  the  quota  filled,  in-season  imports  may  be  estimated  at  about  86,000 
bales.    ThMB  total  supply  for  1958-59  is  about  290,000  bales,  approximately 
13  percent  above  1957-58.    In  addition,  another  219,000  bales  of  extra-long 
staple  cotton  are  in  the  stockpile  for  which  to  date  no  disposal  plan  has 
been  approved  by  the  Congress.    In  1958-59*  CCC  seuLes  of  stockpile  cotton 
amoimted  to  about  2,000  bales. 

Hill  consui^tion  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  from  August  3 
through  February  28  totaled  about  58,355  bales  coanpared  with  59*569  bales  for 
approximately  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    The  difference  reflects  a 
slightly  lower  constmqation  of  American-Egyptian  cotton.    Use  this  season  may 
not  differ  much  from  the  100,000-bale  total  in  I957-58. 

U.  S.  exports  of  extra^long  staple  cotton  in  August  1958-January  1959 
totaled  21,000  running  bales  compared  with  7,000  bales  for  the  same  months 
a  year  earlier  and  ltl,000  two  years  ago.    Most  of  the  current  season's  exports 

were  to  Spain  under  a  PL  I48O  foreign  currency  seJ-e.  Total  exports  in  1958-59 
are  estljnated  at  25-30,000  bales,  compared  with  10,000  last  season  and  58,000 
in  1956-57. 
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Th.e  world  surplus  of  extra-long  staples  became  more  severe  as  foreign 
production  in  1958-59  rose  to  1.9  million  bales,  700,CX)0  above  last  year. 
Acreage  rose  22  percent  emd  yield  increased  by  one-third. 

Price  Support  for  1959  Crop 
Extra-Long  Staple  Cotton 

Price  support  for  the  1959  crop  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  will  aver- 
age 52.91  cents  per  pound,  net  weight,  compared  with  53-95  cents  for  the  1958 
crop.    The  1959  support  level  reflects  65  percent  of  parity  the  same  as  in 
1958.    Losms  will  be  made  throtigh  April  30,  i960  on  eligible  cotton  stored  in 
or  in  process  of  shipment  to  approved  warehouses.    Premiums  and  discoxmts  will 
be  anno\mced  early  in  May  1959  and  loans  will  matiare  on  July  31,  i960.  If 
60  percent  of  the  August  1,  1959  parity  price  exceeds  the  anno\jnced  mimimum, 
the  level  of  support  will  be  increased  accordingly. 

Revised  Allotments  Under  Choice  (b) 
Raises  Total  to  17.3  Million  Acres 

Farm  operators  with  base  acreage  allotments  totaling  2,5^4,573  acres 
have  indicated  a  preference  for  Choice  (b)  made  available  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1958.    These  farmers  have  received  revised  allotments  of 
3,562,403  acres  equal  to  ikO  percent  of  their  base  allotments, — an  increase  of 
1,017,830  acres.    Support  for  the  output  from  the  revised  (b)  allotments  will 
be  limited  to  loans  to  eligible  producers  on  eligible  cotton  stored  in 
approved  warehouses  or  on  which  bills  of  lading  have  been  issued  for  shipment 
to  approved  warehouses.    For  1958-crop  cotton,  loans  were  available  also  on 
cotton  stored  in  approved  farm-storage  structures. 

About  1  million  acres  or  k2  percent  of  the  base  allotments  going  under 
Plan  (B)  are  located  in  Texas.    Another  if45,000  or  17  percent  are  in  Califor- 
nia.   The  revised  allotments  change  by  less  than  1  percent  the  regional  par- 
ticipation in  the  national  allotment;  a  slight  increase  in  the  Western  States 
was  accompanied  by  a  slight  decline  in  the  Southeastern  region. 

Among  the  major  cotton  producing  states  the  average  size  of  the  farm 
allol3nent  for  which  Choice  (B)  was  elected  ranged  from  a  low  of  6  acres  in 
North  Carolina  to  a_high  of  7^  acres  in  California. 

As  a  result  of  the  Choice  (b)  elections,  the  national  acreage  allotment 
for  upland  cotton  has  been  increased  to  17,327,830  acres.    An  estimated 
571,000  acres,  normally  planted  to  cotton,  will  be  in  the  Conservation  Reserve 
of  the  Soil  Bank.    Retirement  of  this  acreage  leaves  13,19^,^27  acres  which 
may  be  planted  by  Choice  (a)  operators.    Support  for  Choice  (A)  upland  cotton 
produced  in  compliance  with  the  regular  farm  allotments  will  be  limited  to 
purchases  of  eligible  cotton  stored  in  or  in  process  of  shipment  to  approved 
warehouses.    Under  existing  legislation,  CCC  will  be  required  to  offer  for 
sale  for  unrestriced  use  all  cotton  in  its  inventory  at  not  less  than  110  per- 
cent of  the  Choice  (b)  level  of  support. 
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The  price  support  levels,  "basis  Middling  7/8-inch  cotton,  gross  veight, 
at  average  location,  are  30. ^0  cents  per  poimd  for  Choice  (A)  and  2U.7O  cents 
for  Choice  (B).    Purchases  and  loans  will  be  made  "by  persons  and  firms  which 
meet  requirements  prescribed  by  CCC  and  which  have  entered  into  agreements 
with  CCC  to  maJce  purchases  from  or  loans  to  producers,  or  they  will  be  made 
directly  by  CCC.    Purchases  and  loans  will  be  made  through  April  30,  19^0, 
with  the  loans  maturing  on  July  31^  19^0.    Premitms  and  discoxints  for  eligible 
qtialities  of  Choice  (A)  and  Choice  (B)  upland  cotton,  which  will  include 
split  grades,  will  be  detennined  and  aimo\mced  early  in  May. 

The  Cotton  Linters 
Situation 

The  demand  for  linters  has  firmed  in  recent  weeks,  and  the  daily  rate 
of  consxmiption  in  February  1959  vas  about  12  percent  above  a  year  ago.  The 
relatively  higher  rate  of  consumption  began  in  December,  but  for  the  full 
seven  months  of  the  current  season  total  consumption  remained  about  k  percent 
below  the  comparable  period  a  year  ago  (table  15). 

The  general  improvement  in  business  conditions,  and  in  automobile  and 
mattress  output,  is  likely  to  bring  total,  consxmiption  in  1958-59  above  the 
very  low  level  of  1.1  million  running  bales  reached  in  1957-58'    Net  exports 
through  January  were  about  12  percent  above  last  season. 

Based  on  the  March  20  ginnings  report,  linters  production  in  1958-59 
will  total  about  1,370,000  running  bales.    The  carryover  on  August  1,  1958 
was  810,000  bales  and  imports  are  estimated  at  135^000  bales.    The  total 
supply  of  2.3  million  bales  is  thus  about  100,000  bales  above  last  year.  Any 
decline  in  the  carryover  on  August  1,  1959  is  likely  to  be  moderate  (table  16). 
Stocks  on  Janxiary  31?  1959  were  only  about  5  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 

Linters  Prices 
Firm  Slightly 

Januaiy  and  February  1959  linters  prices  showed  the  effect  of  the  slight 
firming  in  demand,  halting  the  downward  trend  evident  throughout  1958 •  How- 
ever, the  February  prices  averaged  about  10  percent  below  a  year  ago  for  the 
higher  felting  grades  and  as  much  as  a  fourth  below  for  the  lower  grades .  The 
February  base  price  for  chemical  grade  linters  was  38  percent  below  a  year 
earlier  (table  17). 

Current  production  contains  a  large  proportion  of  mediian  to  low 
quality  lint .    Constaner  demsmd  is  largely  for  the  better  grades . 

Manmade  Fiber  Production 
Decline  General 

United  States  production  of  manmade  fibers  in  1958  declined  to  l,6o6 
million  potmds,  the  lowest  level  since  195^*    Rayon  and  acetate  production 
continued  the  downward  trend  evidenced  during  the  past  several  years.  The 
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1958  total  of  1,01k  million  poimds  was  11  percent  below  1957.    Production  of 
nylon  and  other  non-cellulosic  fibers  totaled  592  million  pounds.    This  was 
about  5  percent  below  I957  and  was  the  first  decrease  in  annual  production 
of  these  fibers  in  a  decade  (table  20). 

As  the  textile  recession  which  began  in  the  United  States  in  I956, 
spread  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  foreign  production  of  rayon  and  acetate 
also  declined.    Total  foreign  production  of  3,911  million  po\inds  was  about 
9  percent  below  1957*  the  first  decline  since  1952.    Despite  this  decline  the 
proportion  of  world  rayon  and  acetate  produced  outside  the  United  States  in- 
creased (table  21). 

Per  Capita  Consumption 
Lowest  in  20  Years 

Total  fiber  consumption  per  person  in  the  United  States  in  1958  "was 
33 •9  poiinds.    Thus  for  the  second  successive  year  per  capita  consumption  reg- 
istered   a  decline  of  about  6  percent.    The  1958  total  was  the  lowest  in  20 
years,  as  was  the  1958  per  capita  constmiption  of  22 .,2  pounds  of  cotton o  Wool 
consumption  reached  its  lowest  level  since  193^*  while  per  capita  consumption 
of  the  manmade  fibers  dropped  below  levels  of  the  previous  3  years. 

Compared  with  1957*  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  declined  by 
1^  pounds,  rayon  and  acetate  by  ,5  poiind  and  wool  by  .3o    The  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  nylon  and  other  non-cellulosic  manmade  fibers  which  had  been  show- 
ing a  steady  upward  trend,  remained  unchanged  (table  22). 

Since  these  data  do  not  take  into  account  inventory  changes  in  finished 
goods,  it  is  likely  that  the  figures  tuaderstate  the  actual  level  of  consumer 
use.  Inventory  liquidation  has  been  considerable  during  the  past  2  years  of 
the  textile  recession.  The  prospective  re-stocking  all  along  the  production 
and  distribution  system  could  bring  about  a  substantial  increase  in  apparent 
per  capita  consumption  during  1959* 

Military  Fiber  Use  Rises 
in  Last  Half  of  1958 

Fiber  consumption  in  textile  items  delivered  to  the  military  forces  in 
1958  was  about  10  percent  below  1957 »    The  sharp  decline  in  the  first  half  of 
1958  was  nearly  offset  by  increases  in  the  last  6  months.    The  total  military 
cons\miption  of  cotton  in  I958  of  97,200  bales  was  about  9,000  bales  below  1957 
but  compared  favorably  with  previous  years.    The  consumption  of  manmade  fibers 
also  rose  after  the  first  half  of  1958  but  the  total  for  the  year,  3.6  million 
pounds,  was  about  a  third  below  1957  and  well  below  the  previous  2  years.  On 
the  other  hand  consiomption  of  wool  in  1958,  totaling  nearly  11  million  pounds, 
was  above  the  previous  3  years. 

Delivery  of  all  types  of  cotton  fabric  to  the  military  forces  during 
1958  totaled  1+3  million  square  yards,  about  11  percent  below  1957-    In  the 
case  of  manmade  fiber  fabrics,  the  1958  total  of       million  square  yards  was 
percent  below  the  previous  year  (tables  25^-27). 
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Table  9* — Canmodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  cotton. 
United  States,  1958-59 


Upland 

:       Extra-long  staple  1/ 

Date 

',  Total 

!  Owned 

;  ^ 

!  Under  ! 
.  loan  . 

Total 

:  Owned    :    Under    .  rpo^ 
.              .    loan  . 

:  1,000 
:  "bales 

1,000 
"bales 

1,000 
bales 

1,000 
"bales 

1,000         1,000  1,000 
"bales        "bales  "bales 

1958 


Aug .  X 

2,884 

2,884 

^8 

^8 

P  QOR 

2  867 

2  867 

?8 

^8 

?  Q20 

2  867 

2,880 

•?  /4o 

4o 

Ancr  OO 

P  7li6 

P  70'^ 

40 

Antr  OQ 

P  7i4.6 

1  HQ 

oep T»  .  p 

P  7li.6 

2,927 

Sept.  12 

:  3,068 

2,730 

300 

3,030 

38 

38 

Sept.  19 

:  3,210 

2,716 

456 

3,172 

38 

38 

Sept.  26 

:  3,373 

2,710 

625 

3,335 
3,499 

38 

38 

Oct.  3 

:  3,537 

2,704 

795 

38 

38 

Oct.  10 

:  3,736 

2,704 

995 

3,699 

37 

37 

Oct.  17 

:  3,699 

2,399 

1,234 

3,633 

36 

36 

Oct.  2k 

:  3,968 

2,399 

1,53^ 

3,933 

35 

35 

Oct.  31 

:  i^,003 
:  i^,376 

2,111 

1,857 

3,968 

35 

35 

Nov.  7 

2,111 

2,230 
2,619 

4,341 

34 

1 

35 

Kov.  l4 

:  i^,765 

2,111 

1,836 

4,730 
4,894 

34 

1 

35 

Nov.  21 

:  i^,929 

3,058 

34 

1 

35 

Nov.  28 

:  5,ll48 

1,673 

3,44o 

5,113 
5,493 

34 

1 

35 

Dec.  5 

:  5,532 

1,673 

3,820 

34 

5 

39 

Dec.  12 

'  5,835 

1,610 

4,184 

5,79^ 

34 

7 

41 

Dec.  19 

6,157 

1,610 

4,502 

6,112 
6,347 

3^ 

11 

h5 

Dec.  26  , 

:  6,39^ 

1,586 

4,761 

3^ 

13 

hi 

1959 


Jan. 

2 

6,723 

1,586 

5,088 
5,411 

6,674 

3^^ 

15 

h9 

Jan. 

9  " 

7,033 
•  7,470 

1,565 

6,976 

34 

23 

57 

Jan. 

16 

1,565 

5,843 

7,4o8 

34 

28 

62 

Jan. 

23  . 

•  7,664 

1,529 

6,066 

7,595 

33 

36 

69 

Jan. 

30  : 

7,799 

1,529 
1,^75 

6,196 

7,725 
7,769 

33 

41 

71^ 

Feb. 

6  , 

7,847 

6,294 

33 

45 

78 

Feb. 

13  • 

7,924 

1,468 

6,376 

7,844 
7,835 

33 

47 

80 

Feb. 

20  : 

7,914 

l,4l4 

6,421 
6,447 

32 

79 

Feb. 

27  : 

7,941 

l,4l2 

7,859 

32 

50 

82 

Mar. 

6  : 

7,898 

1,365 

6,450 

7,815 

32 

51 

83 

Mar. 

13  : 

7,918 

1,365 

6,470 

7,835 

32 

51 

83 

  "  '  •' -'  -  *'  '     •  •  '  — 

1/  Includes  American-Egyptian,  Sealand  and  Sea-Island.  2/  Estimated  stock. 
3/  Adjusted.    4/  Less  than  500  bales. 


Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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Table  10, — Foreign  spot  prices  per  pound  including  export  teuces  1/  and 
CCC  average  sales  prices  at  average  location  in  the  IMited  States, 
December  1958#  January  and  Febnxary  I959  2/ 


i  Foreign 

',          IMited  States 

Market 

:       Quality  : 

Price  per 
pound  Z/ 

',    Price  per    '.  Quality 
pound  k/  5/ 

Cents 


Cents 


December 


Bombay,  India 

Karachi,  Pakistan 

Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 

Bombay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 

Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 

Bombay,  India 

Karachi,  Pakistan 

Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 


Broach  Vijay, 

fine 
289  F  Sind  Fine 

S  G 
Acala  II 
Type  5 
M  1-1/32" 
Tanguis  type  5 
Ashmouni  good 


25.05 

25.28 
21.00 
33.86 
j/2k.6k 

38793 


2k.kk      sm  15/16" 


Broach,  Vijay,  fine  26.07 
289  F  Sind  Fine 

S  G  25.02 
Acala  II  6/ 
Type  5  32.11 
M  1-1/32"  j/2k.67 
Tanguis  type  5  23,^k 
Ashmouni  good  39*58 


Jan\iary 


26.15 
31.30 
25.21 
30.1»8 
29.1^4 
32.28 


26.09 
31.17 
25.  U 
30.51 

29.  in 

32.35 


February 


Broach  Vijay, 

fine 
289  F  Sind  Fine 

S  G 
Acala  II 
!^e  5 
M  1-1/32" 
Tanguis  type  5 
Ashmouni  good 


26.03 

2i^.35 
22.3^ 

29.37 
7/25.02 

23.0lf 

39.63 


26.18 
31.22 
25.22 
30. 1*2 

29.51 

32.52 


Slil  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SIM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SIM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 


2k.k0         SIM  15/16" 


SIM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SIM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SIM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 


2k.U6         SIM  15/16" 


SIM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SIM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SIM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 


1/  Includes  export  taxes  vhere  applicable.    2/  Quotations  on  net  veight 
basis.    3/  Average  of  prices  collected  once  each  veek.    k/  Net  weight  price 
for  U.  S.  is  CCC  average  sales  price  +  O.96.    Price  for  each  month  is  the 
average  of  prices  at  average  location  for  all  sales  made  during  the  month. 
5/  Quality  of  U.  S.  cotton  generally  considered  to  be  most  nearly  comparable 
to  the  foreign  cotton.    6/  No  quotations,    j/  Delivered  at  Brownsville.  Net 
veight  price  =  act\ial  price  +  O.96. 


Foreign  Agricultviral  Service  and  Cotton  Division,  AMS. 
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TeOtle  13. — Cottom  e:q>orts:    Total  and  under  specified  ppogWB»  by  country  of  destlaatlcD, 

six-Month  periods,  I958  1/ 


Country 
of 

'.  Title 

I 

Public  Lsv  ii80 
!       Title  H  i 

Barter 

Mitual 
:  Security 

:  Total 
\  financed 

:  Total 
e:gported 

;  2/^ 

:  QoBn. 

Value 

:  Qnan.  : 

Value  : 

Qnan. 

:  Value 

:  Quan. 

:  Value 

:  ^an. 

Value 

Quan.  : 

Valae 

Hll. 

Bk>u. 

Mil. 

Tbou. 

Mil. 

Thou. 

kU. 

Ibou. 

Vdl. 

dol* 

bcdes 

dol. 

bales 

dol. 

bales 

dol. 

beJ-es 

dol. 

bales 

dol. 

Canada 

157 

22 

Uk 

6 





1 

V 

3 

y 

h 

6k 

9 





0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

4 

France 

Jajmsxy—Juziie 

111? 









66 

10 

213 

30 

227 

33 

0 









153 

21 

168 

23 

232 

32 

Q 

Q 





v 

— 



5/ 

y 

256 

36 

July— Dec  Gab^r 

2/ 

k/ 





0 

0 

— 



1/ 

98 

12 

JanoBTy— June 

J 





1 

3^ 

5 

59 

8 

304 

'»3 

Jiily*-Dec€Hi>63r 

*;o 





— 

3 

72 

12 

124 

16 

HetbeFlands 

Jftn  Ltfu^j^Jime  i 

62 

9 

JnJi^— Dec  snbeF 

21 

3 

InOJJEuXL 

Jfli  i  itffcc" jf  — Jtme  ■ 

-70 

6/g 

o/J-J 

oo 

Ik 

July— Dec  giber 

50 

9 





— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

73 

11 

Spain 

ok 

0 

0 

13 

1 

3^^ 

5 

22 

154 

24 

July-Decoiber 

51 

12 

5 

1 

17 

a 

77 

151 

26 

165 

29 

Sveden 

January-June 

52 

7 

July— Deceaaber 

36 

5 

uu^ecL  AJJigacB 

JamsBLiy — June 

— 



5 

— 

— 

5 

340 

46 

July— Deceaber 

— 



0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

139 

17 

Togoslavla 

ok 

January— June 

13 

94 

13 

84 

11 

July— Dec€idE>er 

0 

16 

2 

31 

4 

Asia. 

c^h-^nA  (Foim^a.)  : 

Jaxxuary-^UEie  t 

0 

0 

1 

83 

10 

6k 

10 

77 

9 

July-Decoiber  : 

___ 



5/ 

V 
21 

11 

1 

53 

6 

65 

7 

71 

8 

India 

January-June 

iA 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1>2 

7 

60 

11 

61 

11 

July— Deconber 

Q 
0 

X 

8 

1 

4 

1 

Japan 

January-June 

0 

0 

1 

1 

600 

81 

July— Deceaber 

1 

k  / 

0 

0 

I/I63 

I/I9 

318 

37 

Korea 

January-June 

3 

V 

139 

18 

1»*3 

19 

131 

17 

0 

0 

107 

11* 

107 

14 

115 

15 

All  other 

January-June 

56 

9 

19 

2 

39 

5 

11J» 

17 

385 

53 

July-December 

11 

2 

lt6 

5 

53 

7 

1/130 

1/17 

244 

32 

Xbtal 

January-June 

509 

76 

0 

0 

liO 

1^ 

61 

6/999 

6/U3 

3,042 

425 

July-Decenber 

226 

1)0 

6 

1 

7*^ 

8 

M16 

62 

J/93k 

2/132 

1,746 

230 

1/  Data  based  on:    Liftings  xmder  Mutual  Security  Act  author Izatlons,  reported  shliaents  under  Titles  I  and  II  of 
Public  Law  480,  reports  on  distribution  of  eqorts  under  barter  contracts  and  E]g)ort- Import  Bank  loans.    2/  Totals  vere 
■ade  before  rounding.    ^  Total  e:g»rt8  and  those  financed  under  the  specified  e]q>ort  prograas  are  not  directly  ccb- 
perable  because  of  differsnces  in  reporting  periods  and  techniques.    Over  the  long  run  the  differences  tend  to  cancel 
out.    kf  Less  than  $500,000.    5/  Less  than  500  bales.    6/  Includes  1.6  mllllan  dollars  to  Poland  estimated  to  represent 
10  thousand  bales  under  the  Special  Presidential  Fund,    j/  Includes  Export-Import  Bank  loans  as  follovs:    19  ■llllon 
dollars  to  Japan  and  3  Bllllcm  dollars  to  Austria  estlaated  to  represent  162  thousand  bales  and  20  thousand  beiles 
respectively.    8/  Does  not  Include  8.9  nilllon  dollars  representing  71.8  tbouwand  bales  vhlch  vere  delivered  to  barter 
contractors  bat  for  idiich  destination  reports  have  not  been  received. 

July-DeceMber  prellMlnaxy. 
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Table  16. — Cotton  linters:    Supply  and  disappeEirance,  United  States,  averages 
1935-39,  19l+5-'+9  and  I95O  to  date 


Year 
beginning 

AtlgTISt  1 


Sitpply 


Stocks 
August  1 


Production 


Imports 


Total 


Disappearance 


Consumption 


Exports 


Destroyed 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  3/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

5U8 

1,132 

i+5 

1,725 

836 

261+ 

5 

687 

1,237 

160 

2,081+ 

1,399 

37 

2 

1914.5-14.9 

lt05 

1,326 

150 

1,881 

1,21+3 

138 

1 

1950 

kys. 

1,21+4 
1,767 

103 

1,800 

1,396 

92 

1 

1951 

26h 

111+ 

2,lM+ 

1,306 

226 

2 

1952 

5i»8 

1,799 

3^+1 

2,688 
3,278 

1,359 
1,321+ 

107 

2 

1953 

1,111 

2,003 

161+ 

237 

2 

195I+ 

l,5'+3 

1,699 

185 

3,1+10 
3,382 

1,1+71+ 

256 

25 

1955 

1,^^91 

1,703 

20l+ 

1,789 

396 

1956 

1,025 

1,507 
1,256 

135 

2,667 

1,1+38 

331^ 

1957 

821+ 

139 

2,?.l8 

1,102 

185 

1958  V 

810 

1,370 

135 

2,315 

1,200 

213 

Total 


1/  Since  191+1  Includes  prod\action  at  gins  and  delintlng  plants. 

2/  Running  bales. 

3/  Bales  of  500  pounds. 

X/  Preliminary,  partly  estimated. 


1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,105 
l,i^38 
1,382 
1,1)89 
l,53lt 
l,lt68 
1,563 
1,755 
2,lfl5 
1,7^ 
1,287 
1,1H3 


Bureau  of  the  Cens\is. 


Table  17. — Prices  for  specified  qxialities  of  cotton  linters,  by  specified  months  1/ 


Year 
and 
month 

Felting  grade 

:      Chemical  grade 

Grade  and  staple  2/ 

■  Base 

:  Dlffer- 
\  entlal 

•  2 

3 

:  1+ 

5  ; 

6 

7 

:  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1957 

August 

"  9.13 

8.08 

7.21+ 

6.91+ 

5.87 

5.22 

1+.21+ 

0.06 

September 

:  9.22 

7.99 

7.13 

6.88 

5.71 

5.00 

3.8I+ 

.05 

October 

8.82 

7.69 

6.73 

6.38 

5.28 

I+.60 

3. 11+ 

.01+ 

Rovember 

8.38 

7.57 

6.59 

6.23 

5.17 

1+.29 

3.10 

.01+ 

December 

8.72 

7.72 

6.75 

6.1+7 

5.38 

1+.1+1+ 

3.20 

.01+ 

1958 

January 

8.75 

7.96 

6.99 

6.52 

5.1+1 

1+.62 

3.22 

.01+ 

February 

8.66 

8.06 

7.09 

6.36 

5.31^ 

I+.5I 

3.22 

.01+ 

August 

8.16 

7.57 

6.1»2 

5.7^^ 

1+.61 

3.67 

2.5I+ 

.01+ 

September 

8.1+2 

7.1+4 

6.31 

5.56 

I+.38 

3.38 

2.1+2 

.03 

October 

8.1*2 

7.33 

6.25 

5.50 

I+.36 

3.36 

2.1+1 

.03 

November 

8.iiO 

7.19 

6.06 

5.31^ 

I+.3I 

3.25 

2.17 

•  03 

December 

8.11 

7.19 

5.97 

5.21 

I+.3I 

3.19 

1-97 

.03 

1959 

1+.1+3 

January  : 

8.21+ 

7.26 

6.11 

5.36 

3-25 

1.99 

.03 

February  ; 

i/ 

7.30 

6.11 

5.3^ 

1+.1+3 

3.28 

2.00 

.03 

1/  Monthly  averages  of  prices  quoted  at  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Dallas,  and  Los  Angeles,  for  linters 
uncompressed  In  carlots  f.o.b.  cottonseed  oil  mill  points,  excluding  ports. 
2/  Grade  2,  staple  2;  grade  3,  staple  3;  etc.    ^  Not  available. 
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Obble  18. — Cotton  llnters:    Production,  shipnents,  and  stocks  at  oil  mills. 
United  States,  by  months,  I952-58 


Year  1/ 

I    Aug.  : 

Sept. 

Oct.  : 

Nov.  : 

Dec.  : 

Jan.  : 

Ffeb.  : 

Ifer.  : 

Apr.  • 

• 

June  • 

Till  V  • 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,0CX) 

:  bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

"baJ-6S 

Production  2/ 

1952 

'  1^7 

168 

258 

235 

212 

210 

176 

151* 

119 

8^ 

66 

1*9 

1  V'/V 

1953 

60 

172 

2lt8 

2kl 

22k 

225 

200 

86 

66 

195$ 

:  82 

177 

221* 

2ll* 

196 

187 

166 

ll*0 

102 

87 

?  1 

CI 

1955 

67 

154 

216 

235 

206 

207 

187 

m 

76 

1*1* 

J" 

1,688 

1956 

53 

157 

216 

202 

171 

187 

152 

I2I* 

85 

70 

1*1* 

1  1*96 

1957  ^ 

1^5 

107 

199 

178 

156 

156 

119 

95 

69 

1*9 

^1* 

yj 

1,21*6 

1958  ^ 

kk 

98 

217 

178 

167 

168 

kl 

188 

211* 

Shipments  2/ 

1952 

95 

211 

197 

190 

233 

i6q 

8s 

ik 

1  821 

1953 

6k 

133 

187 

205 

225 

198 

203 

177 

156 

ll*l* 

110 

91 
y^ 

1  891* 

195U 

103 

11*9 

185 

161 

130 

115 

198 

179 

1^1* 

1  k'\ 

128 

80 

1955  : 

120 

139 

195 

206 

191* 

171 

177 

11*1 

122 

109 

78 

1*6 

1  698 

1956  : 

70 

116 

168 

183 

161 

188 

11*9 

128 

88 

68 

61* 

51 

1957  ll  : 

65 

73 

1U4 

135 

11*7 

132 

103 

76 

67 

60 

1*8 

57 

1,108 

1958  ^  : 

131 

106 

153 

11^5 

171 

168 

Oil  Mill  Stocks  2/ 

1952  1 

113 

186 

233 

281 

279 

292 

277 

199 

11*8 

107 

88 

63 

1953  : 

59 

99 

159 

196 

195 

222 

218 

233 

231 

203 

179 

153 

195t  : 

132 

159 

199 

252 

318 

389 

357 

317 

286 

231 

160 

130 

1955  : 

77 

93 

Hi* 

lh3 

13k 

191 

200 

209 

198 

165 

131 

120 

1956  : 

103 

Ih^ 

193 

212 

222 

221 

225 

220 

217 

219 

198 

182 

1957  2/  : 

162 

196 

252 

295 

303 

326 

31*2 

361 

366 

351* 

3IH 

319 

1958  ^  : 

231 

219 

287 

319 

316 

317 

1/  Year  beginnljig  Angust  1. 

2/  Running  bales  through  September  1958;  600  pound  equivalent  gross  veight  bales  thereafter. 
2/PreliBiinary.    Cotton  Division,  AMS.    Ccntpiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Censvis. 


TEible  19.-— Cotton  linters:    Production  in  600-i)ound  equivalent  bales,  by  types 
of  cut  and  by  months,  August  1957-January  1959  1/ 


Month 
and 
Season 


Production 


Percentage  Distribution 


First  cuts 

Second  Cuts 

'.  Mill  Run  1  Total 

'.  First  Cuts  I 

Second  Cuts 

Mill  Run 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

10,118 
25,990 
1^7,055 
1*J*,829 
39,377 
38,9lU 

33,91*6 
75,785 
l'K),965 
127,023 
111,568 
111*,  117 

3,060 
9,982 
18,309 
12,1*06 
10,1*1*5 
8,1*66 

1*7,121* 
111,757 
206,329 
l81*,258 
161,390 
161,1*97 

21.5 
23.3 
22.8 
21*. 3 
2l*.l* 
2l*.l 

72.0 
67.8 
68.3 
69.0 
69.1 
70.7 

6.5 
8.9 
8.9 
6.7 
6.5 
5.2 

206,263 

603,1*01* 

62,668 

872,355 

23.6 

69.2 

7.2 

301,700 

909,61*1* 

78,112 

1,289,1*56 

23.1^ 

70.5 

6.1 

9,238 
21,633 
51,118 
1*0,216 
38,1*00 
38,1*00 

32,698 
70,595 
151,983 
121*,  373 
119,500 
121*,  300 

2,313 
6,229 
ll*,017 
13,087 
9,1*00 
5,700 

1*1*,  21*9 
98,1*57 
217,118 
177,676 
167,300 
168,1*00 

20.9 
22.0 
23.5 
22.6 
23.0 
22.8 

73.9 
71.7 
70.0 
70.0 
71.1* 
73-8 

5.2 
6.3 
6.5 
l.k 
5.6 
3.1^ 

Aug.  1957 
Sept.  " 
Oct.  " 
Hot.  " 
Dec.  " 
Jan.  1958 
Aug.  -  Jao. 
1957-58 

1957-  58  Season 

Aug.  1958 
Sept.  " 
Oct.  " 
Bot.  " 
Dec.  " 
Jan.  1959 

Aug.  -  Jan. 

1958-  59 


199,005 


623,1*1*9         50,71*6  873,200 


22.8 


71.1* 


5.8 


1/  Prellalnary. 

Cotton  Divisica,  AMS.    Based  on  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  20. -World  rayon  and  acetate  production:    IftuLted  States 
and  foreign  countries,  1951-58 


[           Itoited  States  '. 

Foreign  \ 

Total 

Year 

:  Quantity 

] Percentage  of  ] 
;       total  ; 

Quantity 

* Percentage  of  \ 
*       rotal  \ 

Quantity 

:  Million 
;  pounds 

Percent 

Million 
pounds 

Percent 

Million 
pounds 

1951  : 

1952  : 

1953  : 

1954  ; 

:  1,294.2 
•  1,1^5.8 
:  1,196.9 
:  1,085.7 

32.4 

29.0 
24.3 

2,697.5 
2,381.5 
2,923.9 
3.384.7 

67.6 
67.7 
71.0 
75.7 

3,991.7 
3,517.3 
4,120.8 
4,470.4 

1955  ■ 

1956  : 

1957  : 

1958  1/  ! 

:  1,260.7 
:  1,147.9 
:  1,139.4 
:  1,014.3 

25.2 
21.9 
21.0 
20.6 

3,7^.5 
4,090.3 

4,296.7 
3,910.7 

74.8 
78.1 
79.0 
79.4 

5,009.2 
5,238.2 
5,436.1 
4,925.0 

1/  Preliminary 


Compiled  from  Textile  Or^non. 


'JPable  21. — Manmade  fibers:    Production,  IMited  States,  I95I-58 


Year  \ 

;       Rayon  and 
:  acetate 

.    Non-cellulosic  . 

Total 

:  Million 
:  potmds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

1951  \ 

1952  J 

1953  : 

1954  : 

:  1,294.2 
:  1,135.8 
:  1,196.9 
:  1,085.7 

205.1 
255.7 
297.0 
343.8 

1,499.3 
1,391.5 
1,493.9 
1,429.5 

1955  : 

1956  : 

1957  : 

1958  1/  : 

:  1,260.7 
:  1,147.9 
:  1,139.4 
:  1,014.3 

455.1 
496.8 

625.3 
592.4 

1,715.8 
1,644.7 
1,764.7 
1,606.7 

1/  PreliTninary 


Compiled  from  Textile  Organon. 
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